Nelson’s 
the name, 
and what 
he proposes 
could outdo 
Engelbart 

• While Douglas Engelbart slowly pieces together 
his intellect augmentation system, a 32-year old 
consultant named Ted Nelson blazes McLuhanes- 
que paths into uncharted communications systems. 

Nelson, lean, well-educated, and fast-talking has 
a real flair for showmanship. He got his theatrical 
abilities from his parents, Hollywood film producer 
Ralph Nelson, and actress-singer Celeste Holm; 
his education from Swarthmore, the University of 
Chicago and Harvard, where he received an M.A. in 
sociology. Nelson has been a consultant to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, CBS Labs, and IBM. 

To these oganizations, as well as any others that 
will listen, Nelson proposes a text and graphics 
manipulation program which he dubs his “fantasm 
system." This is derived from another Nelson word, 
“fantics," which he defines as the art and science of 
presentation—'“making things look good, feel right, 
and come across clearly." The central piece of 
equipment in Nelson’s fantasm system is his Xan¬ 
adu machine—a souped-up version of the one built 
by Engelbart. 

Like the latter, Nelson would use a computer- 
driven cathode-ray tube information display, but 
there the similarity ends. Data in the fantasm sys¬ 
tem would be stored in the computer in what he 
calls “hypertext" form—a multilevel melange of 
characters, diagrams, images and movies. Instead 
of manipulating various complicated controls, the 
reader would “fly" the machine with a single control 
stick, which would work somewhat like the joystick 
in an airplane. When moved right or left, the control 
stick would make the hypertext proceed forward or 
backward with a speed proportional to the amount 
of deflection. Thus, for example, fast readers would 
push the stick to the far right. Moving the stick 
toward or away from the reader would make the 
hypertext either more detailed or more summarized. 

Writing, according to Nelson, would take place, 
whenever and wherever thoughts occur on a small 
pocket keyboard, which would be at the hypertext 
writer’s instant disposal; all typed notes and pas¬ 
sages would go right on magnetic tape. Cassettes 
would be unplugged from the back of the pocket 



keyboard and snapped into the Xanadu machine, 
accomplishing what Nelson glibly refers to as 
“prestidigitative publishing." 

Whether or not Nelson’s visions come true, one 
thing’s sure: he bristles with ideas about communi¬ 
cations, and at least one company, IBM, has success¬ 
fully introduced a typing system product based on 
one fragment of Nelson’s schemes. Nelson himself 
is perhaps the greatest living proof of the effective¬ 
ness of “fantics." Says one Time Inc. executive 
after witnessing a Nelson presentation, “Boy, you 
should have seen him. He was barely up there 10 
minutes when he had businessmen in the audience 
practically ripping their pockets trying to get to 
their checkbooks." “Man, they were stepping all 
over each other to underwrite his projects." 

Perhaps, though, there is a very simple explana¬ 
tion for Ted Nelson’s effectiveness: One of his 
favorite heroes is P. T. Barnum. 
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